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LATE  NEWS 


Syria  recently  authorized  exportatl on  of  200,000  metric  tons 
(7,3^9,000  "bushels)  of  wheat  on  condition  that  exporters  sell  to  the 
Syrian  Cereals  Office  one  ton  of  wheat  at  230  Syrian  Pounds  ($62)  per 
ton  for  every  two  tons  exported.    The  Government  previously  authorized 
the  exportation  of  50,000  tons  of  barley,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  this  authorization  will  "be  increased.    The  wheat  and  barley  are 
confined  to  the  port  of  Latakia  "by  means  of  an  export  licensing  system. 


Argentina's  1951-52  cpt^ton_  area  has  "been  estimated  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  1,367,000  acres,  "20  percent  above  the  1,137,000  acres  harvested 
in  1950-51.    Picking  was  completed  in  May,  and  unofficial  estimates 
place  the  production  at  600,000  bales  (of  5  CO  pounds  gross)  compared 
with  482,000  bales  produced  in  1950-51. 

C onsumpti on  of  cotton  in  Canadian  mills  in  June  1952  amounted  to 
20,600  bales~Tof  500  pounds  gross)",  even  less  than  the  previous  post- 
war low  monthly  consumption  figure  of  23,000  bales  reached  in  May 
1952.    During  the  first  11  months  of  1951-52,  consumption  has  totaled 
319,000  bales,  compared  with  the  452,000  bales  consumed  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1950-51. 

The  I.95I -52  cotton  crop  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  recently 
been  estimated  unofficially  at  about  22,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross), 
91  percent  more  than  the  11,500  bales  produced  in  1950-51.  Intensive 
production  of  cotton  in  the  irrigated  Orange  River  Valley  for  the 
first  time  in  1951-52  was  an  important  factor  contributing  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  crop. 
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U.  S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  DURING  MAY  1952  l/ 

United  States  exports  of  agricultural  products  during  May,  the  eleventh 
month  of  fiscal  1951-52,  were  valued  at  $316,393,000  compared  with  $354,602,000 
during  May  a  year  ago.    The  country's  exports  of  all  commodities,  agricultural 
as  well  as  nonagricultural,  were  valuod  at  $1,446,268,000  against  $1,340,105,000 
in  the  same  month  last  year.    Agricultural  products  constituted  22  percent  of 
the  total  during  the  month  under  review  comparod  with  26  percent  during  the 
corresponding  month. a  year  earlier. 

On  a  value  basis,  wheat  and  wheat  flour  continued  in  first  place  as  the 
nation's  most  important  agricultural  export,  total  shipments  abroad  during  the 
month  being  valued  at  $105,492,000.    This  represented  an  increase  of  5  percent 
over  the  $100,930,000  worth  exported  in  May  last  year.    Second  position  was 
held  by  cotton,  with  exports  valued  at  $67,148,000  compared  with  $93,157,000 
in  May  1951,  representing  a  reduction  of  28  percent.    Third  place  went  to  rice, 
of  which  $20,711,000  worth  were  exported  during  the  month  compared  with  only 
$1,253,000  worth  in  May  1951. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  outward  movement  of  such  commodities  as 
butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  whole  dried  milk,  evaporated  milk,  dried  eggs, 
lard,  apples,  pears,  barley,  corn,  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  hops,  shelled  pea- 
nuts, soybeans,  soybean  oil  and  soybean  flour,  field  and  garden  seeds  and  dried 
peas  showed  large  reductions  during  the  month  under  review  compared  with  the 
same  month  a  year  earlier.    On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  a  number  of  other 
commodities  showed  large  increases,  especially  beef  and  veal,  pork,  tallow, 
grapefruit,  oranges,  prunes,  raisins  and  currants,  canned  fruits,  grain 
sorghums,  rice,  bright  flue -cured  tobacco,  dried  beans,  white  potatoes  and 
canned  vegetables. 

United  States  Imports  of  agricultural  products  during  May  1952  were 
valued  at  $353,336,000  compared  with  $452,510,000  in  the  same  month  last  year, 
a  reduction  of  22  percent.    The  country's  imports  of  all  commodities,  agri- 
cultural as  well  as  non -agricultural  amounted  in  value  to  $843,220,000  against 
$945,635,000  during  May  a  year  ago.    Agricultural  products  represented  42  per- 
cent of  the  May  1952  total  compared  with  48  percent    for  the  s'amo  month  a  year 
earlier.    As  usual,  the  leading  agricultural  imports  were  coffee,  sugar,  rubber 
and  wool. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  May  1952  imports  compared  with  those  for  the 
same  month  last  year  reveal  large  reductions  for  virtually  all  commodities, 
especially  live  cattle,  hides  and  skins,  canned  and  corned  beef,  wool,  cotton 
and  Jute,  apples,  pineapples,  barley  malt,  cashew  nuts,  coconut  meat,  copra, 
coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  tung  oil,  potatoes,  bananas,  coffee,  cocoa  or  cacao 
teans  and  spices.    Large  increases  are  shown  only  for  molasses,  sugar,  castor 
beans,  rubber,  hops,  olives  in  brine  and  Brazil  nuts. 

(Continued  on  page  51) 

1/   More  complete  details  than  presented  in  this  summary  will  be  published  in 
United  States  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  for  May  1952,  available  on 
request  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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UNITED  STATES :    Summary  of  exports,  domestic,  of  selected 
 agricultural  products,  during  May  1951  and  1952  ^  


Commodity  exported 

: 

Unit; 

Quantity 

5  Value 

a 

1951 

:    1951  ' 

• 

% 

• 

r  1-000 

,  ""17060 

ANIMAL  PBOBUCTS! 

: Thousands 

:  Thousands 

:  dollars 

dollars 

Lb.:" 

'"153 

>.—'W 

;  ™"HB~ 

,  38" 

Lb: : 

903 

i  345 

:  396 

:  176 

* 

Lb.  5 

3,306 

:  2,656 

:  726 

:  646 

Lb.: 

%  348 

:  2,81*2 

'      3, 319 

1,621 

Lb.; 

9,^21 

;  9,839 

:  985 

:  1,731 

Lb.: 

24, 368 

:  8,031 

:  3,563 

!  1,266 

111-,  400 

•  441 

:  5,457 

187 

Beef  and  veal,  total  1/   

* 

Lb.: 

335 

:  1,636 

l      .  223 

:  559 

Pork,  total    1/   ,  

Lb. : 

4,  483 

5  8,655 

i  1,563 

;     2.-  053 

Lb .  i 

1,929 

:  ■  2,l*l'+ 

:  218 

379 

68,033 

i    ^6, 395 

5  H+,213 

.      5; 775 

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible  

• 

Lb.  ♦ 

39,  ^0^4- 

:  .53,01*3 

:  7,061* 

:      3, 574 

VEGETABLE  PK)  DUCTS ; 

9 

• 

Cotton,  unmfd,  excl.  1  inters  (480  lb.) 

• 

Bale; 

^85 

:  327 

:  93,157 

67, 148 

* 

Lb.«. 

9,420 

:     5, 328 

:  1*31 

:  409 

Grapefruit,  fresh  . .  .  ,.  

Lb . : , 

13,479 

;  19,112 

i  W 

578 

• 

Lb.: 

62, 135 

!  87,676 

:  2,687 

3,468 

17  lj. 

63 

:          19  : 

10 

Lb.  s 

1,682 

I  7,223 

:  30'+ 

742 

• 

Lb.: 

2, 176 

1      3, 1*12 

;  3C>2 

414 

* 

_  u . : 

3,896 

:  9,929 

:  683 

.  1,646 

Fruit  Juices   ................  t  .. . 

• 

Gal.: 

1,68% 

:  2,1*52 

1,618  j 

1,766 

Barley,  gram  (48  lb.)  

Pu. : 

2, 150 

691 

•  3,437 

1,139 

Barley  malt  (34  lb.)   .  ,  ,  

* 

Bu. : 

1*32 

1*96 

:     1,098  s 

1,303 

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)   

• 

Bu. : 

8,664 

i  6,761 

16,599  : 

13,559 

• 

Bu. ; 

5, 577 

:  8,286 

:     7,836  : 

14,981 

Lb.: 

11,977 

1  ?50,536 

:      1,253  ! 

20,711 

0 

Bu. : 

42,673 

•    38,565  ; 

.    90,293  : 

98,630 

Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  lb.) 

• 

Bag: 

1,957 

:     1,057  • 

i     9,435  i 

5,150 

Flour,  other  ( 100  lb . )  

Bag: 

191 

303 

:     1,202  i 

1,712 

Lb.: 

581  : 

332 

1*78  • 

269 

Lb.; 

13,735  : 

68  ; 

1,881  : 

33 

Soybeans  (except  canned;     (60  lb.)  ... 

• 

Bu . : 

4,423 

601  : 

15;  989  ! 

1,794 

* 

Lb.: 

1*6,802  : 

2l+,13i+  : 

1-0,81*6  ; 

2,322 

Lb.: 

2,1*98  : 

233  ! 

129  ! 

25 

J 

Lb. : 

1,270  : 

600  : 

325  : 

166 

m 

Lb. : 

15.610  ■ 

21,700  « 

9,894  : 

13,  302 

Lb,  • 

9,61+2  : 

5,256  : 

3,1H  • 

* 

Lb ., : 

9,377  : 

56,558  8 

685  ! 

2,609  . 

Lb.: 

24,123  . 

3,1*62  : 

1,1*61  i 

251  ' 

* 

Lb. : 

14,455  : 

25,881*  : 

376  i 

994  ' 

Lb.  5 

6,383  : 

9,909  ; 

825  : 

1,293 

• 

« 

316,913  5 

278,01+0 

3>84  i 

1,445 

34.205  : 

37,408 

• 

• 

354,602  : 

316,893  ! 

• 

• 

L,  340, 105  W  446, 268 

1/  Product  weight.  ~ 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATES:  Summary  of 
of  aelected  agricultural  produc 


Commodity  imported 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


imports  for  consumption 
ts  during  May  19%  and  1952 

May  


: Unl t :  Q uant ity__ 


1951 


1952 


Value 


1991 


1952 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS-:  :        : Thousands 

Cattle,  dutiable   :No.: 

Cattle,  free  (for  breeding)   :  No, : 

Casein  and  laotarene  , . . . .  :  Lb. : 

Cheeae  . . . ,  . . . .  :  Lb.  : 

Hides  and  akins   :  Lb.: 

Beef  canned,  incl,  corned  :  Lb.: 

Wool,  unmfd, excl.  free,  etc  ...:  Lb.: 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS:  :  : 

Cotton, unmfd. ,excl .linters  (480  lb. )  :Eale: 
Jute  and  jute  butts, unmfd. (2, 240  lb.)  :Ton  : 
Apples,  green  or  ripe  (50  lb.)  .......:  Bu.  : 

Olives  in  brine   :Gai.  : 

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved   :  Lb.: 

Barley  malt   :  Lb.  : 

Hops   ,  :  Lb. : 

Almonds,  shelled  :  Lb.: 

Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled  . . . . :  Lb. : 

Cashew  nuts   :  Lb.  : 

Coconut  meat,  shredded,  etc  :  Lb.: 

Castor  beans   :  Lb.  : 

Copra  :  Lb.  : 

Flaxseed  (56  lb.  )   :  Bu.  : 

Coconut  oil   :  Lb. : 

Palm  oil   :  Lu.  : 

Tung  oil   ,  :  Lb. : 

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.)   :Ton  : 

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption  :Gal.: 

Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf  :  Lb.  : 

Tobacco,  other  leaf   :  Lb.  : 

Potatoes,  white  ,:  Lb.: 

Tomatoes,  natural  state   :  Lb.: 

COMPLEMENTARY  :  : 

Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  bond  :  Lb.: 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS :  :  : 

Bananas   '  : Bunch 

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico)   :  Lb. 

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans   :  Lb. 

Tea   Lt 

Spicea  (complementary)   :  Lb. 

Sisal  and  henequen  (2,240  lb.)   :Ton 

Rubber,  crude   :  Lb. 

Total  above   , ,  • 

Other  agricultural  products   

Total  agricultural  products   : 


23 
2 

5,805 
2,639 
21,546 
15,660 
42,369 

16 
16 
205 
851 
7,958 
8,353 
61 
636 
539 
4,358 
3,911 
12,762 
56,199 

it 
9,493 
6,699 
5,179 
322 

27,253 
6,635 
1,534 

43,439 
3,909 

12,884 

5,337 
195,034 
72,034 
7 , 208 
5,669 
14 

95; 231 


Thousando 

4,938 
1,904 

12,03'0 
9,224 

34,295 

1/ 

6 

43 
i,i4o 

2,593 
5,248 

675 
244 

716 

1,499 
5,868 
l4,l4l 
43,784 

7,522 
1,906 
1,166 
463 

62,635 
6,423 
1,336 

29,943 
3,002 

10,640 

4,635 
148,642 
64,264 
7,132 
3,769 
15 

132,581 


1,000 
dollars 
"37159 
703 

1,921 

1,206 
12,252 

4,927 
69,255 

3,038 
4,680 

342 
1,573 

605 

439 
89 

2l4 

37 
1.639 
1,620 
1,246 
6,895 
1/ 
1,725 
940 

1,879 
33,935 
5,753 
^,374 
2,288 
616 
281 

15,435 

5.-825 
100,114 
24,901 
3,461 
4,576 
5,398 
52,026 


382,016 
70^494 


452,510 


I,  000 
dollars 

2 
19 
689 
826 
4,133 
3,186 
25,800 

55 
2,386 

155 
1,753 
321 
323 
683 
103 
116 
666 
678 
1,243 
2,324 

1/ 

bl2 
397 
383 
50,894 

II,  616 
4,204 
2,516 
1,435 

217 

5,779 

5,077 
76,128 
21,290 
3,356 
2,305 
6,864 
49,046 


287,585 
65,751 
353,336 


Total  all  commodities   : 

17    Less  than  500. 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Continued  from  page  48 . ■ 

As  usual,  the  bulk  of  the  nation' 3  agricultural  imports  consisted 
of  essential  products,  not  produced- in  commercial  quantities  in  the  United 
States.  ;  During  the  month  under  review, ,  the  country'  s  agricultural  imports 
exceed  the  value  of  its  agricultural  exports  "by  $36,M*3,O00.    During  the 
same  month  a  year  ago,  agricultural  Imports  exceeded  the  value  of 
agricultural  exports  "by  $97,908, 000. -*-----By. Leo  J.  Schaben. 


COMMODITY      D  E  V  EL  0  P  M.E  K  T  S 


GRAIN,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

ARGENTINE  GRAIN 
OUTLOOK  FAVORABLE 

Small  grains  are  being  seeded  in  Argentina  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  the  past  5  years,  according  to  a  recent  report  from  the  , 
American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.    Soil,  moisture,  and  temperature  condi- 
tions are  reported  generally  good.     Wheat  seeding  is  making  good  progress,' 
and  the  seeded  area  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  a  year  ago  by  £5  to 
35  percent. 

The  present  outlook  is  for  total  wheat  seedings  of  15  to  16  million 
acres  contrasted  with  the  small  seedings  of  about  12  million  acres  last 
year.    The  generally  favorable  planting  season  with  ample  rainfall  in 
marginal  areas,  growers'  urgent  need  for  a  cash  crop,  and  liberal  availa- 
bility of  credit  for  seeding  this  crop  are  the  principal  factors  listed 
as  affecting  the  increase.    The  announced  increase  in  the  guaranteed 
price  is  not  believed  to  have  made  much  change  in  growers'  seeding  plans. 

"If  weather  conditions  continue , reasonably  good,  a  wheat  crop  outturn 
of  about  200  million  bushels  might  be  expected.    This  contrasts  with  the 
small  I95I  crop  of  about  85  million  bushels.    An  outturn  of  the  size 
indicated  would  supply  an  exportable  surplus  of  about  55  million  bushels,  in 
contract  with  the  small  1951  harvest, which  is  not  sufficient  for  minimum 
domestic  requirements. 

The  Argentine  government  originally  hoped  to  extend  existing  supplies 
so  that  imports  would  not  be  necessary*    To  that  end,  extraction  rate3 
were  increased,  admixture  of  other  flour  with  wheat  flour  was  ordered,  and 
other  measures  were  taken.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  for  May  12, 
1952.)    Recently,  however,  trade  sources  have- reported  that  up  to  7  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  are  to  be  imported  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be 
made  on  a  barter  basis . 
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Acreage  of  barley  and  oats  for  grain  is  expected  to  "bo  increased. 
Seeding  of  these  crops  is  just  getting  underway,  with  soil  moisture 
adequato  to  insure  seeding.    Intentions  regarding  com  planting  will 
not  be  available  until  Septcmbor-Gctober.    The  government  recently 
announced  a  new  basic  price  to  growers  for  the  1952-53  crop.    The  new 
rate  for  corn  is  k-5  pesos  per  100  kilograms,  or  the  equivalent  of  $2.£lf 
per  bushel  in  United  States  currency  at  the  current  exchange  rate  applic- 
able to  grain.    This  compares  with  the  present  rate  of  $2.03  per  bushel. 

RECORD  U.  S.  RICE  EXPORTS 

GO  MAINLY  TO  ASIA  . 

United  States  rice  exports  during  May,  1952  reached  an  all  time 
monthly  record  of  2,53U,000"  bags  (100  pounds)  compared  with  130,000 
bags  in  the  corresponding'  month  a  year  ago.    The  principal  feature 
of  the  trade  was  the  extent 'o¥  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  rice  . 
exported  to  countries  in  Asia.  ,,.  Nearly  90  percent  of  May  exports  was 
delivered  to  Asia,  with  more  than  one-half  going  to  Japan,  20  percent 
,to  Ceylon,  and  15  percent  to  Korea. 

In  May,  Ceylon  appeared  in  the  picture  for  the  first  time  as  a 
significant  importer  of  United  States  rice.    Of  the  502,738  bags  ex- 
ported to  that  country,  339,08  bags  were  milled  rice  containing  over 
25  .percent  brokens,  and  113,08u  bags  were  milled  rice  containing  not  over 
■35v$ercent  broken  kernels.    May  shipments  to  Cuba  accounted  for  10 
percent  of  total  exports  for  the  month. 

"  Rice  exports  during  the  first  9  months  (August-May)  of  the 
Current  (1951-52)  marketing  year' reached  a  record  level  of  1^,385,000 
bags,  or  nearly  twice  the  7,685,000  bags-  exported,  in  the  same  period 
of  the  preceding  year.    Sixty-foli'r  percent  of  the  season's  total  to 
date,  or  9, 226, 000  bags,,  wa3  shipped  to  Asiatic  countries,  a  quantity 
larger  than  the  total  exports  of  United  :States  rice  to  all  countries 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.    In  that  period  of 
1950-51  exports  to  Asia  totaled  2lh, 000  bags,  or  only  3  percent  of 
our  total  exports. 

Thus  far  (AugUBt-May)  during  the  current  marketing  year  Japan 
has  ranked  first  as  a  country  of  destination  for  United  States  rice. 
Out  of  the  1^,335,000  bags  shipped  from  the  United  States,  31, percent, 
or  1^,1+23,000  bags,  went  to  Japan.    Cuba,  which  normally  is  the  lead- 
ing importer  of  United  States  rice,  took  only  k, 022, 000  bags  in  this 
period.    Exports  to  Europuan  countries  during  this  August-May  period 
amounted  to  237,000  bags,  or  only  about  one -half  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  2  percent  of  total  exports  as  compared  with  7  percent 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1950-51  • 
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Exports  of  rice  classified  as  milled,  containing  more  than  25 
percent  whole  kernels  to  countries  other  than  those  shown  in  the  table 
were  as  follows  (bags  of  100  pounds):    Mexico  222;  Canal  Zone  39; 
Dominican  Republic  15;  Colombia  20;  Peru  37;  Bolivia  500;  Chile  1,011; 
Germany  k8;  Finland  10;  Yugoslavia  20;  Palestine  2,28l;  Afghanistan  100; 
Philippines  b,52k;  and  Western  Pacific  Islands  3, 100.    Milled  rice, 
containing  not  over  25  percent  whole  kernels  was  exported  as  follows 
(in  bags)?    Mexico  2,000;  Palestine  21,  and  Union  of  South  Africa  1,332, 
Rough  rice  exports  to  Guatemala  totaled  100  bags  (65  in  terras  of  milled) 
and  to  Nicaragua  110  bags  (72  bags) . 


Rice*    United  States  exports  to  specified  countries, 
May  1952,  with  comparisons  l/ 


Continent 
and 
country 


August- July 


:1937-3B7 
:    to  :1950-51 

? 1941-42: 


Switzerland  ♦ 

Greece  ; 

Belgium  &  Luxembourg  .  .  . : 
Other  Europe  • 

Total  

British  Honduras  : 

British  West  Indies  .  .  .  : 

Canada  : 

Cuba  : 

Netherlands  Antilles  .  .  .: 
Panama,  Republic  of  ...  ; 

Venezuela  : 

Indonesia  : 

Japan  t 

Korea  : 

Liberia  .......,.: 

Saudi  Arabia  : 

Other  countries  j 

Total  :" 


1,000  j 
bags  : 
: 

hi 
6k 
66 
257 


m 

2/ 
194 

2,750 

% 

20 


1,000 

bags 

89 
295 
162 

12 


August-May 


: 

i950-5it 


1,000 

bags 

89 
295 
162 

11 


V 

I 

i, 

190 : 


23 
23 
381 

6,965 
25 

3/  ' 
326: 

9: 
326: 

27 1: 
23t 
104: 

Mi 


557 

lH 
22 
3^7 
6,095 
20 


1951-52 

2/ 


1,000 
bags 

21 
I65 
1*9 
2 


May 


1951 


1,000 


bags 


9,091: 


49: 
3: 
196: 

15: 
22: 

85: 
56: 


22 
53 
399 
4,022 

19 
11 
198 
1,479 
4,423 
2,821 
73 
75 

,  m 

14,385 


1952 


2/ 


1,000 
bags 


0 

0 

2Z_ 


2/ 

( 

3L 


2t 

2/  ■ 
20  s 

67 
0 

36 

0: 

Ij 

0: 
0: 
2t 

2^Z 


^3 

242 
4 

1 
1 

0 

1,347 
360 

0 

9 

518 


1/  Milled  rice,  including  brown,  broken,  screenings  and  brewers'  rice 
and  rough  rice  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent. 
2/  Preliminary.    3/  Less  than  500  bags,    kj  If  any,  included  in  other 
countries.         503,000  bags  to  Ceylon.  Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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ITALIAN  RICE  ACREAGE 
AS  LARGE  AS  LAST  YEAR 


Seeding  of  Italy's  1952  rice  crop  progressed  normally  in  April  and 
May,  and  transplanting  is  now  under  way.    The  acreage  planted  to  rice 
this  season  reportedly  will  not  be  smaller  than  in  a  year  earlier,  and 
a  harvest  of  800,000  metric  tons  (1,765  million  pounds)  of  rough  rioe 
may  be  expected. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 
IMPORTS  RICE 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  early  in  June  purchased  abroad  55  million 
pounds  of  rice  for  importation,  according  to  C .  H.  Marks,  American  Embassy, 
Pretoria.    The  rice  reportedly  was  purchased  by  the  South  African  Depart- 
ment of  Nutrition  through  agents  in  the  Union  and  abroad.    While  negotia- 
tions have  been  in  progress  through  competitive  bidding  in  the  world's 
markets,  Government  authorities  have  not  yet  disclosed  where  the  bulk  of 
the  purchases  wore  being  made. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  19^9  that  large-scale  imports  into 
the  Union  have  been  permitted.    In  August,  19^9,  all  rice  importations 
were  suspended  because  of  currency  restrictions.    Prior  to  World  War  II, 
South  Africa  imported  approximately  175  million  pounds  annually, 
primarily  from  Far  Eastern  sources.    The  decision  to  import  rice  once 
more  was  prompted  by  the  shortage  in  the  1951-52  maize  crop.    It  was 
expected  that  rice  would  in  some  degree  supplement  the  maize  shortage. 

The  landed  cost  per  pound  of  the  rice  to  be  imported  is  not  known 
as  yet.    It  was  stated  that  sales  polioies  and  prices  would  be  announced 
when  landed  costs  became  available.    It  was  estimated,  however,  that 
the  price  would  bo  In  the  vicinity  of  1  shilling  per  pound  (Ik  cents). 
The  rice  will  be  disposed  of  through  trade  channels  at  fixed  wholesale 
and  retail  prices. 

Rice  farmers  in  the  Union  fear  that  the  recent  decision  by  the 
Government  to  import  rice  will  affect  their  newly  revived  industry. 
The  Tranevaale  Rice  Growers'  Association  wants  the  Government  to 
establish  a  Price  Distribution  Board  to  control  distribution  of  locally 
grown  and  imported  rice.    The  Department  of  Nutrition  intends  to  purchase 
from  local  producers  all  husked  rice  that  has  not  been  disposed  of  through 
normal  trade  channels  by  July  1,  1952,  at  a  price  of  1  shilling  k  pence 
(19  cents)  per  pound.    This  is  being  done  to  ensuB  that  South  African 
producers  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  current  crop  without  competition 
from  imported  rice. 

The  high  price  of  rice  in  recent  years  has  resulted  in  renewed 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  that  crop  in  South  Africa.    During  the 
1950-51  season,  an  estimated  2.7  million  pounds  of  unhulled  rice  were 
produced,  and  an  unofficial  estimate  places  the  1951-52  crop  at  10.0 
million  pounds.    Producers  have  shifted  from  vegetable  production  to 
rice  growing  which  has  become  more  remunerative. 

GERMANY  IMPORTS  LESS 
RICE  IN  1951 

Rice  imports  by  Germany  during  calendar  1951  totaled  19k  million 
pounds  compared  with  276  million  pounds  in  the  year  before,  according 
to  P.  S.  Madison  of  the  American  Consulato  General  in  Hamburg.  A 
Torquay  agreement  on  October  1,  1951,  fixed  at  15  percent  the  import 
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duty  on  white  rice,  which  formerly  was  3  percent,  and  eliminated  the 
duty  on  brown  rice.    When  these  changes  on  import  duties  went  into 
effect,  virtually  all  rice  imports  ceased  from  the  Netherlands. 

Italy  retained  its  position  as' Germany's  Chief  source  of  supply. 
Most  of  the  Italian  rice  in  1951  entered  in  unpolishod  form  to  he  pro- 
cessed and  packaged  in  German  mills.    Italian  sellers  now  ask  for  a 
guarantee  that  the  rice  imported  from  Italy  will  he  used  only  for 
German  consumption  and  will  not  he  reexported. 

The  Netherlands  was  the  second  largest  supplier  of  rice  in  1951. 
This  position  is  also  likely  to  change  during  1952  since  the  largest 
portion  of  the  rice  imported  from  that  country  in  1951  was  polished 
white  rice  which  entered  before  the  15 -percent  ad  valorum  duty  of 
October  1  went  into  effect.    Indochina  (Vietnam)  wa.B  the  third  largest 
supplier,  but  here  again  it  is  unlikely  that  this  position  will  be 
retained  in  1952  since  that  country's  exports  are  expected  to  be  greatly 
reduced  by  restrictions  in  the  movement  of  rice  from  Burplus  areas. 


Germany:    Rice  Imports  by  Country  of  Origin,  1950  and  1951 


Countries 

1950 

1951 

of 

:  Semi- 

[Milled 

Total 

:  Semi- 

Milled 

Total 

origin 

:milled 

:milled 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

.  1,000 

'  1,000 

•'pounds 

'  pounds 

pounds 

'  pounds 

pounds 

'  pounds 

Italy  

:  15,397 

:137,053 

:103,709 

2,033 

:105,742 

■  39,484: 

1,310 

40,794' 

0 

22, 

22 

Netherlands  

,  2,568 

:  51,656 

54,224 

327 

28,870, 

29,197 

Indonesia.  

2,815: 

2,308 

5,123: 

274 

:         290 : 

564 

;  0: 

1,605 

1,605 

0 

:  0: 

0 

Thailand  

802: 

4,015: 

4,817. 

0 

0: 

0 

Indochina  

3,175: 

1,270, 

4,445: 

'  21,479 

'  3,125: 

24,604 

2,326: 

0. 

2,326: 

2,748 

0: 

2,748 

Chile  

'  2,923: 

17,542. 

212, 

0. 

212 

1,3^5: 

7,591 

179 

55. 

234 

0 

0: 

15,216 

!  1,428. 

16,644 

0 

:  0: 

5;  845 

:  0: 

5,845 

0 

0: 

0 

:      5 , 943 : 

5,943 

44. 

258 

302. 

815: 

1,962 

Total  

...:193,735: 

82,087: 

275, B22: 

1517136: 

42,581: 

193,717 

Compiled  from  official  statistics. 


(A  more  detailed  statement  on  the  rice  trade  of  Germany  will  soon  be 
published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  which  will  be  available  on 
request  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  United  States 
Department  of  Agrioulture,  Washington  25,  D.C.) 
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COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

OUTLOOK  FOR  INDIAN  COTTON 
PRODUCTION  IN  1952-53 

The  current  outlook  for  the  1952-53  cotton  area  in  India  is  for  an 
acreage  at  least  equal  to  the  15-5  million  acres  harvested  in  1951-52, 
according  to  Giles  A.  Hubert  and  V.  Krishnamurthy  of  the  American  Consulate 
General,  Bombay.    No  official  estimate  of  the  acreage  has  been  released 
as  yet.    Planting  will  come  to  a  close  shortly  in  most  of  the  cotton  areas. 
In  general,  the  weather  has  been  quite  favorable  for  germination  of  cotton- 
seed. 

Some  eources  believe  there  will  be  some  increaso  in  cotton  area  in  the 
1952-53  season  because  of  the  recent  increase  in  cotton  prices,  following  a 
moderate  fall  in  the  early  months  of  1952.    Prices  of  oilseed  crops,  one 
of  the  strongest  competitors  of  cotton  among  cash  crops,  fell  considerably 
further  than  those  of  cotton  during  this  period,  and  have  not  shown  the  same 
tendency  to  recover.    Another  competitor  of  cotton,  the  food  grains,  declined 
somewhat  less  than  cotton  in  price.    The  inference  is  that  although  there 
will  be  some  increase  in  cotton  acreage  resulting  from  the  anticipated 
decrease  in  oilseed  area,  it  will  be  limited  by  the  competition  of  food 
grains  for  the  available  land. 

An  additional  factor  which  may  favor  some  increase  in  cotton  acreage 
in  1952-53  was  the  announcement  by  the  government  on  July  2,  1952,  that  the 
floor  prices  for  cotton  had  been  raised  55  rupees  per  candy  of  78^  pounds 
(equivalent  to  l.k'{  U.S.  cents  a  pound).    Members  of  the  trade  had  sought 
an  increase  of  100  rupees  (slightly  more  than  2  cents)  in  the  floor  prices. 
In  the  case  of  Jar 1 la  cotton  of  "Fine"  grade  with  a  staple  length  of  25/32 
inch,  the  basic  cotton  variety  recognized  by  the  trade,  the  new  floor  price 
will  be  550  rupees  per  candy  (1^.65  cents  a  pound),  compared  with  the  previous 
level  of  495  rupees  (13.18  cents).    The  spot  price  of  this  type  of  Jarila 
cotton  was  19 . 06  cents  a  pound  at  Bombay  on  July  10,  considerably  above  the 
floor  price,  and  somewhat  below  the  current  coiling  level  of  820  rupees 
(21.84  cents).    Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  floor  price  was  raised  may 
stimulate  some  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton. 

A  factor  operating  against  an  increase  in  acreage  in  1952-53  was  the 
recent  statement  by  the  President  of  the  Indian  Central  Cotton  Committee 
that  in  view  of  the  food  situation  in  the  country     the  time  had  arrived 
when  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  application  of  intensive  cultivation 
methods  to  increase  cotton  yield  per  acre,  rather  than  on  enlargement 
of  area.    The  members  in  the  several  states  have  accordingly  begun  to 
emphasize  even  more  strongly  than  in  the  past  the  use  of  improved  seed  and 
fertilizers,  and  the  extension  of  irrigation  facilities. 

The  cotton  production  goal  for  1952-53  has  been  established  at  3.8  to 
3.9  million  Indian  bales  of  kOO  pounds  gross  (approximately  3.1  to  3.2 
million  bales  of  500  pounds  gross).    This  compares  with  the  1951-52  crop 
of  3  million  bales.    At  the  present  time,  with  the  assumption  of  an  adequate 
rainfall  during  the  growing  season,  several  trade  sources  have  estimated  the 
1952-53  production  between  3-1  and  3.1h  million  bales,  which  would  fall 
within  the  range  of  the  official  target. 
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Imports  of  cotton  into  India  during  the  first  9  months  of  1951-52 
amounted  to  790,000  hales,  k2  percent  more  than  the  557*000  hales  imported 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1950-51.    Of  the  total  thus  far  in  the 
current  season,  568,000  hales  had  originated  in  the  United  States  compared 
with  the  223,000  hales  imported  from  this  country  in  the  same  months  of 
1950-51.    Other  important  sources  of  cotton  in  1951-52  have  included  Egypt, 
Kenya,  and  the  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan,  which  have  accounted  for  98,000,  61,000, 
and  i+1,000  hales,  respectively,  in  the  first  9  months  of  the  season. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  India  have  increased  in  recent  months  and  total 
52,000  hales  during  the  first  10  months  of  1951-52,  compared  with  the  120,000 
hales  exported  in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  season.    Ahout  20,000 
hales  of  the  total  thus  far  in  1951-52  have  "been  shipped  to  Japan,  while 
6,000  hales  were  exported  each  to  the  United  States  and  France.    In  this 
period  of  1950-51,  ahout  23,000  hales  had  heen  exported  to  Japan,  53*000  to 
the  United  States,  and  only  2,000  to  France. 

JAPAN'S  COTTON 
IMPORTS  DOWN 

Imports  of  cotton  into  Japan  during  :August  1951  through  April  1952, 
the  first  9  months  of  the  1951-52  season,  amounted  to  1,229,000  bales 
(of  500  pounds  gross),  25  percent  less  than  the  1,63^,000  hales  imported 
during  the  same  period  of  1950-51*  according  to  Robert  L.  Brown,  Vice 
Consul,  American  Consulate  General,  Kohe .    Thus  far  in  the  current  season, 
80^,000  hales  have  heen  imported  from  the  United  States,  213,000  hales 
from  Pakistan,  and  105,000  from  Mexico.    During  the  same  months  of  1950-51 
imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  870,000  hales,  from  Pakistan 
336,000,  and  from  Mexico  208,000.    Imports  during    the  entire  1950-51 
season  totaled  1,952,000  hales,  of  which  992,000  originated  in  the  United 
States.    It  is  expected  that  nearly  a  million  hales  will  again  ho  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  the  current  season. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  Japanese  spinning  mills  in  April  1952  amounted 
to  139,000  hales,  a  slight  increase  from  the  136,000  consumed  in  the  pre- 
ceding month,  hut  considerably  helow  the  postwar  peak  of  165,000  hales 
attained  in  January  1952.    During  the  first  9  months  of  1951-52  consumption 
totaled  1,3^0,000  hales,  somewhat  more  than  the  1,130,000  hales  consumed, 
in  the  same  period  of  1950-51' 

This  pattern  of  consumption  has  heen  reflected  in  the  output  of  cotton 
yarn  with  production  declining,  from  the  peak  of  71  million  pounds  in  January 
to  56.5  million  pounds  in  March  and  then  increasing  slightly  in  April  to 
58  million  pounds.    The  reduction  in  recent  months  has  resulted  largely 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  government  that  monthly  yarn  production 
■beginning  March  1  he  reduced  to  60  percent  of  installed  spinning  capacity, 
or  equal  to  ahout  60  million  pounds  of  yarn.    Since  then  it  has  heen  recom- 
mended that  this  curtailed  production  he  maintained  through  August  1952. 
During  the  first  9  months  of  1951-52  yarn  production  amounted  to  565 
million  pounds,  22  percent  more  than  the  KGk  million  pounds  produced  in 
the  same  months  of  1950-51- 
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On  April  30,  1952,  there  was  a, total  of  6,657,000  operable  cotton  spindles 
in  the  Japanese  industry.    The  number  actually  operated  during  the  month 
amounted  to  5,475,000,  or  about  82  percent  of  the  total.    Comparable  figures 
for  the  end  of  March  show  6,571,000  operable  spindles  with  85  percent,  or 
5,589,000  spindles,  in  actual  operation.    An  interesting  comparison  exists 
between  the  current  spindle  figures  and  those  for  April  1951*    °f  the  4, 687,000 
operable  spindles  in  Japan  that  month,  4, 500,000  or  96  percent  were  in  actual 
operation. 

The  government  placed  controls  on  exports  of  cotton  textiles  to  sterling 
areas  during  March  through  May  1952  because  of  the  accumulating  balance  of 
sterling  exchange  in  the  country.    These  restrictions  were  to  prevent  exports 
from  exceeding  the  level  attained  in  1951-    During  May  the  government  raised 
the  export  quota  for  specific  types  of  cotton  textiles  for  individual  exporters, 
but  maintained  the  over -all  limitation  on  shipments  to  sterling  areas.  However, 
several  countries  in  the  sterling  area  imposed  partial  or  complete  import 
restrictions  on  Japanese  textiles  in  the  early  months  of  1952.    Therefore,  it 
is  not  expected  that  this  partial  lifting  of  export  restrictions  will  result  in 
any  significant  increase  in  shipments  to  the  sterling  area.    Exports  to  the 
dollar  and  open  account  areas  have,  of  course,  remained  unrestricted. 

JAPAN:    Imports  of  Raw  Cotton  from  Major  Countries  of  Origin; 
Annual  1947-48,  1948-49,  19^9-50,  1950-51; 
August-April  1950-51  and  1951-52 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country 
of  origin 

Year  beginn 

Lng  August 

1 

Augus 

t -April 

:  19V7  -48 

;  1948-49 

;  1949-50 

;  1950-51 

j  1950-51 

j  1951-52 

.  1,000 

:  1,000 

-  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

bales 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

:  bales 

Argentina   ■ 

0  ! 

0 

16.3 

:  59-4 

31.8 

:  2.9 

Brazil   : 

0 

2.2  : 

1/ 

78.2  • 

70.5 

32.5 

Egypt   : 

10.9 

52.2 

31-3  : 

59.2  : 

46.6 

:  35.9 

India   : 

212.1  : 

59.7 

55-7  : 

38.2 

.k 

l  1.2 

Mexico   : 

•     •      0  ! 

:           0  : 

234.7  : 

207.6 

:  105.4 

Pakistan   : 

0  : 

70.9  : 

Io\8  1 

379.6 

.  335-7 

213.2 

Paraguay   : 

0  ; 

0  : 

: 

15.6  : 

5.2 

1/ 

Peru   : 

0  : 

2/  : 

9-1  : 

8.4 

6.2 

Sudan   : 

0  : 

0  : 

2.5  : 

3.5  : 

3.2  : 

.1 

Uganda   ; 

0  : 

14.7  : 

9.1  : 

9.7  : 

9.3 

5.7 

United  States  : 

1*39-8  i 

722.0  : 

820.7  : 

992.2  : 

869.6  : 

Qok.k 

Other  countries  . . : 

0  : 

0  : 

4.9  : 

3/    72.8  : 

1+5.6  : 

21.8 

Total   : 

662.8  : 

921.7  : 

957.3  : 

1,952.2  : 

1,633.9  : 

1,229.3 

1/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries."    2/  Less  than  50  bales. 
3/  Turkey  24.0,  Burma  15.9,  Nicaragua  7.0.  --  Source:  Cotton  Statistical  Journal 
and  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 
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In  general,  current  trade  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  textile 
recession  had  reached  bottom.    Production  controls  may  be  necessary  for 
some  months,  however,  to  keep  the  supply  in  line  with  the  decreased  demand. 
This  belief  was  supported  in  April  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  close  corre- 
lation between  production  and  sales  of  cotton  yarn.    In  addition,  prices 
of  cotton  yarns  have  strengthened  somewhat  from  the  low  point  reached  in 
the  latter  part  of  March.    However,  July  and  August  are  traditionally  poor 
months  for  sale  of  cotton  yarns  in  Japan,  and  no  rise  in  demand  is  expected 
until  the  fall  months. 

(Cotton  News  Continued  on  page  69) 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

BRAZIL  APPLIES  LAW  APPLICABLE  TO 
IMPORTS  OF  ANIMAL  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Brazil's  new  food  inspection,  law,  applicable  to  products  of  animal 
origin,  was  officially  published  and  became  effective  on  July  7,  1952, 
according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Under  this  law, 
countries  interested  in  exporting  food  products  of  animal  origin  to 
Brazil  must  submit  their  sanitary  regulations,  including  samples  of  in- 
spection stamps  and  models  of  official  sanitary  certificates,  for  approval 
by  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

If  this  is  not  done,  shipments  of  animal  origin  products  can  be 
withdrawn  from  Customs  only  after  a  rigorous  inspection  if  accompanied 
by  a  sanitary  certificate  from  country  of  origin  and  Brazilian  Consular 
invoice.    For  shipments  already  in  transit,  removal  of  goods  from  Customs 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  request  for  inspection,  from  the  local  importer, 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  after  signing  a  guarantee  to  furnish 
a  sanitary  certificate  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Accordingly, 
it  appears  necessary  to  have  a  sanitary  certificate  for  presentation  to 
a  Brazilian  Consular  Officer,  together  with  other  documents,  beforo  any 
further  shipments  are  made. 

The  new  regulations  reportedly  are  essentially  unchanged  from 
the  earlier  version  in  other  respects,  and  presumably  set  forth  a 
number  of  details  relative  to  labeling  requirements.    Any  modifications 
of  the  law  are  to  be  published  within  l80:days  from  July  7,  1952. 
Unlike  the  previous  law,  no  one  year  grace  period  is  given  to  permit 
the  trade  to  comply  with  the  regulations.    It  is  understood  the  American 
Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  attempt  to  work  out,  with  the  Brazilian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  a  satisfactory  procedure  for.  meeting  all 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  United  States  products 
subject  to  the  new  law.    Additional  details  and  copies  of  the  text  of 
the  new  law  will  be  made  available  as  soon  as  possible. 
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SPAIN  TO  IMPROVE  FLUID  MILK  SUPPLIES  IN 
URBAN  CENTERS;  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED. 

Under  a  deoree  published  May  27,  1952,  the  Government  of  Spain 
plans  to  embark  on  an  extensive  program  aimed  at  improving  the  quality 
and  distribution  of  fluid  milk  in  all  cities  of  over  25,000  inhabitants. 
The  plan  includes  provision  for  the  installation  of  large  quantities  of 
dairy  equipment,  according  to  A.  Hurdlebring,  American  Embassy,  Madrid. 

The  program,  which  is  being  promulgated  in  accordance  with  powers 
vested  in  the  Public  Health  Department  by  the  Sanitary  Law  of  November 
25.  19^'+,  contemplates  the  establishment  of  milk  supply  stations,  the 
numbor  depending  on  city  size,  initially  in  all  communities  of  over 
150,000  inhabitants.    There  are  11  Spanish  cities  in  this  category. 
The  program  would  apply  progressively  to  smaller  cities,  the  minimum 
being  25,000,  over  a  period  of  years  ending  in  1961. 

Of  Spain's  present  production  of  cows'  milk,  reportedly  totaling 
about  k  billion  pounds  annually,  approximately  65  percent  is  used  for 
fluid  consumption,  8  percent  for  manufactured  dairy  products  and  the 
balance  is  fed  to  livestock.    About  half  of  the  country' 3  production 
of  sheep  and  goats'  milk,  totaling  approximately  one  billion  pounds 
annually,  is  used  for  human  consumption.    About  95  percent  of  the  milk 
is  purchased  from  small  producers,  the  balance  being  obtained  from 
relatively  large  producer-distributors.    Most  of  the  milk  is  poured  into 
the  consumer's  own  receptacle,  either  delivered  to  homes  or  at  stores. 
In  the  larger  cities,  cows  arc  often  milked  at  the  consumer's  door  and  the 
milk  i3  sold  directly.    There  is  little  sanitary  control  and  the  limited 
amount  of  pasteurized  milk  generally  is  boiled  prior  to  consumption. 
Present  regulations,  specifying  a  minimum  butterfat  content  of  2.9  percent, 
are  not  strictly  enforcod. 

The  new  decree  would  establish  and  sot  minimum  standards  for  three 
classes  of  fluid  milk  (natural,  certified  and  pasteurized),  and  provide 
a  minimum  buttorfat  content  of  3  percent,  a  minimum  solids -not -fat 
content  of  8.2  pcrcont  and  a  maximum  acidity  of  0.2  percent.  Standards 
would  be  established  for  processed  milks  (sterilized,  evaporated, 
condensed,  dry  whole  and  nonfat  dry  milk),  and  their  production  would  be 
regulated. 

EGYPTIAN  CHEESE  INDUSTRY  COMPLAINS 

Producers  of  hard  and  processed  cheese  in  Egypt  have  been  complaining 
to  the  Egyptian  Government  that  since  April  1951,  when  all  customs  dues 
on  cheese  were  abolished  in  an  effort  to  lower  the  cost  of  living,  the 
local  industry  has  been  having  great  difficulties  in  meeting  competition 
from  the  imported  product,  according  to  Randall  S,  Williams,  American 
Embassy,  Cairo. 

Egypt,  which  for  years  produced  only  white  cheese  in  water, 
developed  an  industry  for  hard  cheese  in  cakes  and  processed  cheese 
during  the  World  War  II  years  when  there  were  import  restrictions. 
Production  of  hard  and  processed  cheese  reached  then  an  average  of 
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3,000  metric  tons  (about  6.6  million  pounds)  a  year  but  is  now  down  to  only 

I,  000  tons,  with  prospects  for  an  even  more  drastic  curtailment  if  imports 
continue  at  the  present  pace. 

Imports  of  all  types  of  cheese,  which  in  19^9  reached  5,525.000 
pounds  valued  at  about  US$1, 722,000  (one  Egyptian  pound,  equals'  about 
US$2.88),  rose  to  9,028,000  pounds  in  1950^( about  US&2, 557, 000) ,  and  to 

II,  770,000  pounds  in  1951  (about  US$3,1110,000).     Imports  in  1951  from  the 
Netherlands,  Australia  and  Italy,  the  three  most  important  suppliers, 
reached  5  million,  2.h  million  and  1.6  million  pounds,  respectively. 
United  States  supplies    in  recent    years  have  been  almost  nil. 

ARGENTINE  WOOL  MARKET 
REMAINED  DULL  IN  JUNE 

The  Argentine  wool  market  was  dull  in  the  past  month,  showing  no 
significant  change  from  preceding  weeks,  according  to  C.  A.  Eoonstra, 
Agricultural  Attache,  Buenos  Aires.  Producers  held  for  better  prices 
than  the  equivalent  of  current  export  offers,  hoping  mainly  for  an 
eventual  favorable  revision  of  the  peso  exchange  rate.  Government  denials 
of  any  intention  to  revise  the  rate  had  little  immediate  influence  on 
producers*  attitudes. 

United  States  offers  for  coarse  wools  now  are  around  $-50  per  pound 
for  second- clip  and  $.55  for  fleeces,  greasy  basis  c.&.f .  Boston,  on 
which  basis  the  dealers  are  able  to  offer  h0  to  1+5  pesos  per  10  kilos 
locally.    Fine  crossbreds  are  moving  slowly  at  55  to  70  pesos  and  are 
being  offered  in  Europe  at  the  equivalent  of  about  $.65  per  pound.  The 
local  textile  industry  is  somewhat  more  active  than  formerly  in  buying  fine 
crossbreds  and  Merinos,  but  is  cautious  relative  to  bidding  up  the  price. 

The  total  quantity  of  wool  changing  hands  for  export  purposes  in 
recent  months  has  been  fairly  steady  near-  11  million  pounds  monthly.  This 
makes  little  impression  on  the  season's  exportable  supply  exceeding  kk-0 
million  pounds.    Serious  difficulties  are  foreseen  with  respect  to 
financing  and  storage  as  the  new  clip  is  only  three  months  away. 

Exports:    According  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Eerald,  exports  of  wool  in 
May  1952  were  6.9  million  pounds.    Shipments  to  the  United  States 
accounted  for  h  million  pounds.    Othor  important  destinations  were  France 
and  Holland.    In  May,  19^)1,  the  comparable  exportation  was  11.8  million 
pounds.    The  part-season  total  (October  1951-May  1952)  is  36.6  million 
pounds,  comparing  with  172  million  pounds  in  the  same  months  a  year  ago. 

URJGUYAN  WOOL  MARKET 
ACTIVE  IN  JUNE 

The  Uruguyan  wool  market  was  active  in  June  continuing  the  relatively 
higher  rate  of  activity  established  in  May,    Prices  for  fine  wools  ranged 
from  $.58  bo  $.61]-  per  pound  with  no  quotation  for  average  crossbreds. 
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During  the  first  10  months  (October  1  through  June  30)  of  the  season 
wool  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  32,206  "bales,  of  which 
16,626  were  tops.    Total  exports  amounted  to  40, 122  hales,  of  which  19,215 
were  tops.    During  the  3aiae  months  last  season,  113,196  bales  were  exported 
to  the  United  States  and  146,567  bales  to  all  destinations.    The  amount 
of  tops  included  in  Last  season's  totals  is  not  Imown.    However,  United 
States  import  data  indicate  imports  of  about  1,450  bales  during  the  10- 
month  period  compared  with  the  16,626  bales  exported  from  October-June  of 
1951-52  season. 

CURRENT  LIVESTOCK  AMD  MEAT  SITUATION 
IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Moat  production  in  the  Netherlands  for  both  the  month  of  May  and 
the  period  January-May  of  1952  has  been  about  5  percent  below  that  of  the 
corresponding  periods  in  1951,  according  to  W.  A.  Luykx  and  J.  Segal  of 
the  American  Embassy,  The  Hague.    The  high  rate  of  slaughter  of  cattle, 
due  to  the  trend  to  ropit.ce  tubercular  cows  with  young  and  healthy  stock, 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  offset  decreased  slaughter  of  calves,  hogs, 
horses  and  sheep  (see  accompanying  table). 

THE  NETHERLANDS:    Livestock  Slaughter  and  Meat  Production  for 
Domestic  Consumption,  May  1952,  with  comparisons  a/  b/ 


Animals 

1952  as 

Meat 

1952  1 

slaughtered 

$>  o  f 

Production 

%  of 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1951 

1952 

1951 

number 

1,000 

pounds  c/ 

May 

Full  grown  cattle- 

23,754 

25,697 

109 

15,081 

16,671 

111 

Grass  &  feeder  calves 

'+,828 

3,472 

72 

805 

620 

77 

Newly  born  calves 

24,631 

19,027 

77 

1,303 

1,01+9 

81 

Total  calves 

29,^99 

22,1+99 

'76  " 

2,103 

1,669 

79 

Hogs 

73,81+6 

58,136 

17,209 

14.099 

82 

Horses 

2,231+ 

2,061 

92 

1,724 

1,61+0 

95 

Shoep 

2,277 

2,217 

97 

192 

172 

90 

Total  meat 

36,3'i^ 

34,251 

9h 

Cumulative;  January  -  May 


76,026       85,263  112 

3,081+         3,261  106 

9,317        6,fl7  72 

12,1+01         9,978  80 

85,27*       69,868  82 

9,lil+       6,382  92 

i,H+8          694  60 

_  Total  meat  <  183,961      174,225  95 

a/  Source:  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  b/  Figures  cover  approximately 
50  to  60  percent  of  all  slaughterings,    c/  Dressed  weight. 


Full  grown  cattle 

119,33  4 

133,276 

112 

Grass  8b  feeder  calve 

s  18,112 

17,516 

97 

Newly  born  calves 

175,461 

126,627 

72 

Total  calves 

193,593 

144,143 

7*+ 

Hogs 

383,073 

299,777 

76 

Horses 

11,533 

'0,477 

91 

Sheep 

13,574 

9,272 

68 
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The  number  of  hog  carcasses  approved  for  export  and  actually  shipped 
during  April  remained  at  the  high  levels  of  March.    Mainly  because  of  the 
smaller  German  market,  Dutch  exports  of  dressed  beef  dropped  sharply  - 
from  1,217  carcasses  in  March  to  707  in  April..    On  the  other  hand,  April 
calf  exports  were  well  above  shipments  of  the  previous  month.    This  was 
largely  due  to  a  very  sharp  increase  in  the  slaughter  of  feeder  calves. 
Mutton  exports  rose  slightly  from  March.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the 
sole  foreign  outlet  for  Dutch  shipments  of  pork  during  April.    As  in  the 
previous  month,  Belgium  was  the  main  mutton  buyer;  and  Germany,  the 
primary  market  for  Dutch  beef.    Calf  exports  were  diversified,  with 
substantial  quantities  shipped  to  France,  Luxembourg  and  Italy. 

Mid-June  prices  for  livestock  and  meat  were  in  some  cases  higher 
than  the  month  before,  although  live  weight  prices  for  feeder  calves 
dropped  considerably.    Dressed  weight  prices  continued  at  fairly  high 
levels. 

The  improved  guaranteed  bacon  price  was  reflected,  in  a  substantial 
rise  in  the  number  of  sows  bred  during  May  -  52,600  compared  to  42,600 
in  April.    This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  with  the  number  of  hogs 
bred  during  January -May,  1952,  being  204,100  compared  to  175,000  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1951 

FATS  MP  OILS 

UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  IMPORT 
LESS  FATS  AND  OILS  IN  1952 

Imports  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1952 
probably  will  not  be  so  large  as  they  were  in  19yl}  reports  William  Kling, 
Assistant  Agricultural  Attache.  American  Embassy,  London.    The  fact  that 
net  imports  in  195i  exceeded  1950  by  5  percent  probably  resulted  from  the 
Government' s  policy  of  building  emergency  stocks.    It  appears  now  that 
this  policy  has  been  modified  for  1952. 

True  to  its  tradition  of  being  the  world1 s  major  net  importer  of 
fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds,  the  United  Kingdom  imported  in  1951  a  net  quan- 
tity of  1,658,428  metric  tons,  oil  equivalent,    This  quantity,  which 
includes  the  estimated  production  of  marine  oil  by  United  Kingdom  ships 
and  stations  may  be  compared  with  the  1,572,961  tons  imported  in  1951;  aI1d 
1,488,690  tons  in  1938.    The  foregoing  figures  include  the  product  weight 
of  butter,  margarine,  and  sugar-fat  mixtures. 

Highlighting  the  United  Kingdom1 s  trade  picture  last  year  in  compari- 
son with  1950  were  the  greater  importation  of  finished  products- -notably 
lard  (from  the  United  States),  an  increase  in  oil  and  fat  imports,  and  a 
cut-back  in  the  purchase  of  oilseeds.    The  rather  marked  increase  in  the 
imported  tonnage  of  copra,  soybeans,  and  other  oilseeds  (including  castor 
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beans),  nuts,  and  kernels,  wa3  not  nearly  sufficient  to  offset  the  reduc- 
tions in  cottonseed,  peanuts,,  flaxseed,  and  palm  kernels.  Consequently, 
the  oil  equivalent  of  imported  oilseeds  and  copra  was  only  453>124  metric 
tons,  whereas  for  1950  and  1938  the  figures  were  492,208  and  509,700  tons, 
re 3pectively . 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils  in  1951  totaled 
587,279  tons.    This  was  substantially  more  than  the  501,565  tons  imported 
in  1950,  and  was  about  2.5  times  the  232,199  tons  imported  in  1938.  In 
comparison  with  1950,  this  over-all  gain  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  in- 
creases 3n  the  imports  of  linseed  and  coconut  oils.    But  theru  were  larger 
imports,  also,  of  castor,  cottonseed,  peanut,  tung,  and  other  vegetable 
oils.    There  were  reductions  in  the  imports  of  sunflower,  saff lower,  tea- 
seed,  and  atilllngia  oils,  however. 

Imports  of  animal,  fish  and  marine  oils  were  down  from  1950.  The 
202,659  tons  imported  in  1951  represented  a  decline  of  14  percent  from  the 
235,294  tons  imported  in  1950  and  a  much  sharper  drop  from  the  329,698  tons 
in  1938.    The  over-all  decline  from  the  preceding  year  in  the  imports  of 
animal  and  marine  fats  in  1951,  stemmed  almost  entirely  from  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  whale  oil  and  tallow  imports.    Imports  of  "other"  fish  and 
animal  oils  were  up  markedly,  however. 

Imports  of  finished  edible  products  in  1951  totaled  472,428  tons. 
While  this  quantity  represented  an  increase  from  the  407,889  tons  imported 
in  1950,  it  was  substantially  less  than  the  562,91+6  tons  imported  in  1938. 
There  was  a  pronounced  gain  from  1950  in  the  quantity  of  lard  imported 
while  butter  imports  decline  moderately. 

Production  of  fats  and  0H3  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  I95I-52  has 
been  preliminarily  estimated  at  158,000  metric  tons,  a  gain  of  nearly 
7  percent  from  the  148,000  tons  produced  in  1950-51.    However,  this  quan- 
tity is  still  much  below  the  1934-38  prewar  average  of  261,000  tons  and, 
furthermore,  remains  only  a  fraction  of  total  consumption. 

Comprising  the  estimated  production  In  1951-52  are  the  following 
fats  and  oils,  and  the  respective  quantities  in  thousands  of  metric  tons: 
Butter  (fat  content) -12;  linseed  oil-2;  slaughter  fats  (including  edible 
and  inedible  tallow,  and  lard) -55;  baleen  whale  oil-74;  sperm  oil-12;  and 
herring  oil- 3. 

Consumption  of  fata  and  oils  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  I95I-52  is 
estimated  at  1,465,000  tons,  a  decline  from  the  1,674,000  tons  in  I95O-5I. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  for  food  purposes  alone  is 
estimated  at  22.2  kilograms  (48.8  pounds),  slightly  below  the  22.5  kilo- 
grams (49.5)  in  1950-51.    Consumption  of  butter  went  down  in  1951  while 
that  of  margarine  went  up.    Most  edible  fats  and  oils  are  still  rationed, 
including  butter,  margarine,  and  cooking  fat. 
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Stocks  increased  in  1951  "because  of  emergency  stockpiling  activities 
accompanied  by  increased  imports.    And  as  of  April  1952  the  stock  posi- 
tion was  very  satisfactory.    However,  though  no  specific  reference  has 
been  made  to  fats  and  oils,  the  Government  has  announced  that  food  stocks 
in  general  will  be  reduced  in  the  next  year. 

Prices  for  fats  and  oils  as  "between  sterling  and  dollar  areas  differ 
significantly  with  premiums  being  paid  for  the  former.    However,  internal- 
ly, retail  prices  have  declined  materially  in  the  last  year,  reflecting 
the  general  world  decline  in  prices  for  fats  and  oils.    And  the  very  sharp 
reduction  in  food  subsidies  may  tend  to  increase  somewhat  the  retail 
prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  while,  at  the  same  time,  increased  avail- 
abilities of  fats  and  oils  will  tend  to  offset  this. 

Balance  of  payment  difficulties  in  several  West  European  countries 
and  elsewhere,  generally  increased  availabilities,  plus  reduction  in 
stockpiling  activities,  are  factors  recognized  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
important  in  preventing  prices  for  fats  and  oils  from  rising  in  the  next 
few  months.    Not  only  is  it  believed  that  additional  quantities  will  not 
be  purchased  for  stockpiling  hut  day-to-day  requirements  will  be  met  in 
large  measure  from  "working  off"  the  stockpiles.    However,  the  long  time 
factors  of  increasing  world  population  and  the  steadily  rising  standards 
of  living  will  cause  increased  demand  for  fats  and  oils. 

PHILIPPINE  COPRA  EXPORTS 
DOWN  IN  FIRST  HALF  1952 

Exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  from  the  Philippines  during  the 
first  half  of  1952  totaled  362,700  long  tons  copra  basis,  and  repre- 
sents a  decrease  of  about  10  percent  from  combined  shipments  of  k00,92k 
tons  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1951-    Copra  exports  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1952  amounted  to  298,731  tons  while  coconut  oil  ex- 
ports for  the  same  period  totaled  k-0,  301  tons. 

June  copra  exports  of  ^9*297  tons  were  consigned  as  follows: 
United  States-23,  26k  tons  (Pacific-15, 1*1-9,  Atlantic-^,  031,  Gulf -k,  08h) ; 
Japan-1,283;  Canada-2,250;  Israel-3,500;  Venezuela- 1, 000;  Colombia-5, 150; 
Belgium-6,300;  Denmark- 1, 000;  Netherlands-2, 550;  Norway-2,000;  and  Italy- 
1,000  tons. 

Coconut  oil  shipments  for  Juno  amounted  to  6,071  tons  and  went  to: 
United  States-!^, 6U7  tons  (Atlantic-3,979,  Gulf -668) ;  Formosa-291;  Union 
of  South  Africa- 505;  Belgium- 1+35;  and  the  Netherlands- 193  tons. 

The  copra  export  price  as  of  mid-July  was  reported  at  U.S. $125  Pe*" 
short,  ton  c.i.f .,  Pacific  Coast.    Local  "buying  prices  were  20. 50  to 
21.50  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($10l+.15-$109 .23  per  long  ton)  in  Manila 
and  21.00  to  22.50  pesos  ($106 .69-$llU. 31)  in  producing  areas. 
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INDIA'S  CASTOR  OIL  EXPORTS 
MAY  REACH  30,000  TONS 

India's  1952  castor  oil  exports  may  reach  30,000  long  tons,  reports 
C.C.  Taylor,  Counselor  of  the  Embassy,  American  Embassy,  New  Delhi. 
Exports  are  exclusively  in  the  form  of  castor  oil  although  the  quotas 
are  "based  on  the  castor  oil  equivalent  of  both  castor  oil  and  castor 
beans  exported  during  the  shipper's  best  year  since  19^7 During 
1951  India  exported  10,867  long  tons  of  beans  and  26,6^9  tons  of  oil  or 
the  equivalent  of  31,539  tons  of  oil  in  1951. 

The  Government  of  India  has  allotted  castor  oil  export  quotas  equal 
to  15  percent  of  the  basic  exports  to  established  shippers  of  castor  seed 
and  castor  oil  who  fulfill  certain  conditions,  namely;  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  their  1951-52  (July-June)  quotas  already  shipped,  including 
shipments  against  the  additional  5, 000-ton  quota  released  last  March. 
Established  shippers  who  were  granted  export  quotas  of  10  percent  of  their 
July-March  quotas  last  May  will  be  given  tho  balance  of  their  quotas  due 
to  them  on  the  revised  basis.    Quotas  would  be  valid  for  shipment  up  to 
the  end  of  September. 

The  May  announcement  which  is  now  superseded  granted  additional 
quotas  of  castor  oil  to  established  shippers  who  had  exported  at  least 
95  percent  of  their  July-March  quotas. 

It  is  reported  that  this  quota  announcement  is  designed  to  keep  the 
castor  oil  exports  moving  until  the  future  castor  oil  export  policy  is 
announced. 

COPRA  OUTPUT  IN  FIJI 
ISLANDS  UP  SLIGHTLY 

Production  of  copra  in  the  Fiji  Islands  in  1952  is  forecast  at  about 
36,000  long  tons,  or  slightly  above  the  I95I  output  of  35,250  tons  (re- 
vised), reports  Philip  E.  Haring,  American  Consulate,  Noumea.    The  hurri- 
cane which  struck  the  Islands  late  in  January  1952  had  little  effect  in 
tho  principal  producing  areas.    Over-all  crop  lootios  ore  considered  to  be 
less  than  300  tons. 

Of  the  total  copra  produced  in  1951,  i9,500  tons  were  consumed  by  the 
local  crushers  and  15,376  tons  were  oxported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Ex- 
ports of  coconut  oil  and  meal  in  1951,  also  to  the  United  Kingdom,  amounted 
to  10,^70  tons  and  5,267  tons,  respectively.    Copra  stocks  at  the  end  of 
1951  were  approximately  870  tons. 

Ministry  of  Food  prices  for  copra  were  increased  late  in  1951  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract  which  provide  for  a  maximum  rise  or  decline  not 
to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  previous  year's  price.    Prices  were  again 
raised  in  February  1952  to  £65  per  ton  (U.S. $162.50  per  short  ton)  f.o.b. 
in  bulk,  Fiji  ports.     It  is  anticipated  that  the  Ministry  of  Food  will 
reduce  Fiji  prices  in  1953  unless  the  copra  market  takes  a  considerable 
turn  for  the  better. 
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ARGENTINA'S  EXPORTABLE  SURPLUS  OF  EDIBLE 
VEGETABLE  OILS  EXPECTED  TO  BE  SMALL 

On  the  basis  of  the  Government's  sunflower  seed  estimate,  Argentina's 
exportable  surplus  of  edible  vegetable  oils  this  year  appears  to  be  only 
27,600  short  tons  instead  of  the  110,000  tons  forecast  earlier,  reports 
C.  A.  Boonstra,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires. 
Practically  all  of  the  sunflower  seed  oil  will  be  needed  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

The  preliminary  official  figure  on  the  sunflower  seed  crop  is  727,500 
tons,  the  smallest  in  recent  years,  and  considerably  less  than  earlier  pre- 
dictions (see  Foreign  Crop3  and  Markets,  April  21,  1952).    Plantings  are 
reported  at  3, 9 56, 8 00  acres,  slightly  under  the  k, 021,800  acres  of  1950-51. 
Apparently  the  early  drought  plus  the  wet  harvesting  season  caused  heavier 
losses  than  had  been  anticipated  by  the  trade.    Last  season's  production 
amounted  to  1,125,^-00  tons. 

The  new  basic  price  to  growers  for  1952-53  sunflower  seed  is  kk  pesos 
per  quintal  ($79.83  per  short  ton)  against  3^  pesos  ($61.69)  for  the 
1951-52  crop. 

Confirming  earlier  trade  estimates,  the  Government  reported  record 
cotton  plantings.    No  official  estimate  has  yet  been  announced  for  cotton 
production,  but  commercial  cottonseed  output,  as  forecast  earlier,  may 
reach  300,000  tons. 

Olive  production  is  reported  at  25,000  tons,  second  only  to  the  28,660 
tons  harveeted  in  191+8-^9-    Most  of  the  plantations  are  increasing  annually 
in  bearing  surface  and  this  leads  casual  observers  to  under  estimate  total 
production.    Output  of  oil  is  expected  to  be  near  3,850  tons. 

Area  in  peanuts  reached  a  record  373,000  acres,  according  to  a  Govern- 
ment report.    Production  figures  are  not  available,  but  an  earlier  forecast 
placed  the  figure  at  a  possible  132,000  tons  compared  with  100,000  tons 
last  year . 


An  increase  in  flaxseed  area  for  Argentina's  1952-53  crop  to  a  possible 
2.5  million  acres  appears  likely  since  the  important  Cordoba -Santa  Fe - 
Entres  Rios  region  has  good  planting  conditions.    Although  this  would  be  a 
substantial  recovery  from  the  1.6  million  acres  last  year,  the  total  remains 
small  in  comparison  with  the  4.9  million  acres  planted  annually  a  few  years 
ago.    The  basic  price  to  producers  for  tho  1952 -58  crop  will  be  65  pesos 
per  quintal  ($3«30  por  bushel)  or  an  increase  of  30  percent  from  the  50 
pesos  ($2-5^)  that  applied  to  flaxseed  from  the  1951-52  crop.    The  increases 
in  basic  prices  for  wheat  and  other  grains,  however,  ranged  from  ^5  to  50 
percent  from  last  year  to  tho  disadvantage  of  flaxseed.     (See  "Late  News" 
item  page  179  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  10,  1952.) 
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ISRAEL  ANTICIPATES  SHAKE' 
INCREASE  IN  OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION 

Israel's  olive  oil  production  from  the  1952  harvest  of  olives  is 
expected  to  amount  to  approximately  1,5^0  short  tons  compared  with  only 
220  tons  in  1951,  reports  H.H.  Bristol,  American  Embassy.  Tel  Aviv. 
All  of  the  oil  will  In  used  for  industrial  purposes.    Some  oil  olives, 
however,  doubtless  will  be  retained  on  farms  and  processed  to  edible 
oil  by  the  Arab  population.    Israel's  demand  for  olive  oil  is  a  minor 
one.    The  high  acidity  and  the  costliness  of  the  native  product  lias 
discouraged  consumption  as  an  edible  oil.    High  costs  also  have  de- 
terred the  use  of  local  olive  oil  for  industrial  purposes. 

During  1951  progress  way  made  in  the  evaluation  of  Israel  as  an 
olive-growing  country  and  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the.  con- 
solidation and  rehabilitation  of  existing  groves.    It  is  believed, 
however,  that  it  will  be  several  years  before  olive  culture  ha3  again 
been  completely  reintegrated  in bo  the  agricultural  economy  of  Israel, 
Concentration  during  the  first  few  years  of  Israel's  independence 
rather  has  been  on  the  cultivation  of  government  designed  priority 
crops.    The  question  of  fats  and  oils,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  considered  as  secondary,  and  it  Is  only  now  that  considerable 
planning  has  been  undertaken  in  the  local  culture  of  olives  and  vege- 
table oilseeds.    In  the  meantime ,  the  Government  has  followed  a  policy 
of  authorizing  the  import  of1' the  least  expensive  of  edible  and  pro- 
cessing oils,  a  policy  which  doubtless  will  be  followed  for  some  years 
to  come, 

GUATEMALA  CONTINUES  PROTECTION 
POR  DOMESTIC  TALLOW  PRODUCERS 

In  Guatemala,  importers  of  tallow- -beef ,  mutton,  or  synthetic --now 
must  purchase  domestically -produced  tallow  equal  to  only  10  percent  of 
the  quantity  imported,  reports  Gilbert  E,  Larsen,  American  Embassy, 
Guatemala  City.    This  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Ministry  of  Economy  and  labor,  effective  July  3,  1952. 

The  resolution.  who3e  purpose  is  to  maintain  the  market  for  domestic 
tallow,  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  fixed  price  of  $0.l4  per 
pound  for  domestic  tallow. 

The  new  resolution  replaces  a  similar  resolution  of  February  6, 
1950,  which  required  importers  to  purchase  domestic  tallow  at  the  rate 
of  ^0  percent  of  imports  and  established  a  price  of  $0.llj-  for  domestic 
tallow. 
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(Cotton  News  Continued  from  page  59) 

UNITED  KINGDOM  1951-52  COTTON 
IMPORTS  SLIGHTLY  ABOVE  1950-51 

Imports  of  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  Auguet  1951  through 
April  1952,  the  first  9  months  of  the  1951-52  season,  amounted  to  1,600,000 
hales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  3  percent  more  than  tho  1,550,000  hales  im- 
ported in  the  corresponding  period  of  1950-51. 

Of  the  total  thus  far  in  the  current  season,  686,000  hales  have  been 
imported  from  the  United  States,  a  sizable  increase  over  the  283,000  hales 
imported  from  this  country  in  the  f  irst  9  months  of  1950-51.  On  the  other 
hand,  imports  from  Egypt  have  amounted  to  only  67,000  hales,  compared  with 
393,000  in  this  period  of  1950-51.  Other  important  sources  of  cotton  thus 
far  in  the  1951-52  season  have  included  the  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan,  Brazil, 
and  Peru,  accounting  for  207,000,  153,000  and  106,000  hales,  respectively. 


UNITED  STATES  COTTON 
EXPORTS  SLIGHTLY  DOWN 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  May  amounted  in  round 
figures  to  327,000  hales  of  500  pounds  gross  (316,000  running  hales), 
about  5  percent  lower  than  the  exports  in  April.    The  total  of  5,391,000 
bales  (5,207,000  running  bales)  exported  during  August -May  1951-52  is 
37  percent  higher  than  the  3,937,000  bales  (3,775,000  running  bales) 
reported  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago  when,  however,  oxport 
controls  were  in  effect. 

Japan,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  and  Germany  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  total 
exports  in  May.    Exports  in  June,  aa  reported  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
apparently  were  a  little  larger  than  in  May  with  India  and  the  countries 
listed  above  as  the  major  destinations.    Larger  shipments  in  the  first  half 
of  June  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  tho  fact  that  June  15  was  the  final  date 
of  the  1951-52  year  for  shipment  of  cotton  purchased  by  importing  countries 
with  funds  granted  by  the  Mutual  Security  Administration.    Nearly  $1^.5 
million  of  tho  funds  granted  for  purchase  of  United  States  cotton  were  not 
used  by  that  date  and  have  been  reissued  for  cotton  to  bo  shipped  after 
August  1. 

The  export  total  for  1951-52  may  still  reach  5 -3 A  million  running 
bales  as  calculated  from  preliminary  unofficial  data  for  shipments  through 
the  middle  of  June . 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination; 
average n  1934-38  and  1945-49;  arinuil  1949-50  and  1950-51,  and 
August -Ma 7  1950-51  and  1951-52 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Countries  of 
destination 


Austria  .  t ....... . 

Be lg  ium -Luxemb  our g 
Czechoslovakia  . . . , 

Denmark  

Finland   , 

France   , 

Germany   , 

Greece   , 

Italy   , 

Netherlands   

Norway  

Poland  and  Danzig  , 

Spain   , 

Sweden   , 

Switzerland   

United  Kingdom 

Yugoslavia   

Other  Europe  ...... 

Total  


Canada   

Chile   

Colombia.  . . . 

Cuba  ...  

India   

China  .  ,  

Japan   

French  India 

Indochina  . . 
Korea,  Republic 

Australia   

Other  countries 


nd 


of 


Total 


Averages 

19^9-50 

1950  -51 

1950 "Pi 

1951-52 

1934-38 

!  19^5-49 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

;  1,000 

1,000 

!  1,000 

bo  l.o  s 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

:  bales 

.  0 

:!/  36 

:  61 

:  55 

:  50 

\  31 

147 

r  131 

:  192 

;  80 

:  68 

:  315 

6p 

:  57 

:       '  58 

:  6 

:  6 

:  0 

35 

:  14 

:  34 

31 

:  28 

:  34 

35 

:  21 

:  3 

:  2 

:  33 

jvj 

P  1  P 

:  794 

:  447 

:  395 

\  293 

:  759 

s  481 

:  456 

:  413 

2 

:  21 

:  50 

:  1 

:  1 

:  0 

430 

:  489 

:  749 

:  546 

;  499 

1  458 

00 

TOT 

I3I 

:  259 

:  158 

:  144 

:  186 

13 

:  7 

!  8 

:  20 

:  .  19 

:  ■  15 

09 

47 

:  1 

:  1 

:    ;  0 

101  ' 

:  69 

66 

:  66 

:  52 

:.  184 

>  ID. 

29 

:  33 

:  31 

:  100 

!  cu 

41 

;  22 

:  .  22 

:  99 

1,Q97 

:  488" 

607 

:  307 

:  281 

:  662 

10 

4f 

:  26 

:  78 

:  61 

!  119 

dj  0; 

.              l<r  : 

3/  33 

:  12 

:  8 

:  25 

3,593 

2,545  : 

3  821  1 

2  347 

2,124 

2  967 

261  : 

275  : 

286  • 

43l"i 

397  ' 

280 

y 

:          20  : 

39  : 

48  • 

40  : 

35 

17  : 

.  24  ; 

63  i 

55  : 

■  51 

49 

7 

.  16  . 

19  : 

24  : 

22  : 

19 

44 

36  : 

405  : 

219  : 

197 

760 

55 

401  • 

132  : 

54  : 

54  ! 

0 

1.271  : 

585  s 

929  : 

883  : 

871  ' 

1,022 

v  ! 

6  1 

11  : 

16  I 

13  1 

17 

5/      48  : 

52  : 

36  : 

22  : 

51 

5  : 

7  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

50 

43  ! 

52  : 

6/     247  : 

167  : 

146  t 

141 

5,296  : 

4,065  : 

6,004  : 

4,280  : 

3,937  : 

August -May 


l/  Four -year  average.  2/  Includes  39  Portugal,  23  Soviet  Union. 
Hungary,  5  Rumania.  4/  If  any,  included  in  Other  Countries.  5/ 
6/  Includes  1.44  Hong  Kong,  4l  Manchuria. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the -Bureau  of  the -Census. 


3/  Includes  24 
Three  -year  average . 
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The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  world  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 


COTTON:    Spot  prices 
average 


in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf -port 
and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


Price  in 
foreign 
,  currency 

Equiv. 

US^  a  lb. 

Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 

'    Date  : 

1952  ; 

Unit  of 
wei  ght 

1  Unit  of; 
currency' 

;  Spot 
quo- 
tation 

xii  a  y  kj±  u  oc 

J.  il  O  t/.L  "* 

:  mediate 
taxes 

Alexandria  : 

Kantar  : 

:  7-17 
ti 

:  99.05  lbs.  : 
11  , 

Tallari 

83.50 
71.25 
66.75  : 
139.00 

:  73.00 

:  48.17  : 

:  41.11  ! 

38.51  ■ 

:  80.19  « 
■  ad  no 

:  42.12  : 

it  , 

11 

11  1 

■a 

11  i 

it 

11 

_____ 

KaTnak"    Goofl  • 

11 

it 

it  , 

rLarnaii ,  JbGi ,  

•t 

tt 

tt 

Bombay  ; 

Candy 
7 Qh  lbs. 

tt 

Rupee 

It 

Karachi 

Maund 

2o9F  Sind,  SG,  Fine.  . . 
28  QF  Punjab,  SG,  Fine, 

.1  ^-  1J  J  i_  X 

n  n  A 

•  11 

•  11 

'  7-17 
it 

ftp   oft   1  hc< 
II 

iXVL  1  ulll 

:  2,201+6  lbs. 

tt 
ft 
tt 

iKurus 

•  i  /   fts  on 
1/  93.00 
•1/  96.00 

:  280,00 
:  255.00 

OO  07 

34.10 
:  35.20 

45.36  ■ 
41.31 

1  q'Ae 
xjj.up 

:  13.65 
:  13.65 

ti 

;  

A  dana 

A  r»  n  Tr»  T 

■  11 

it 

51^,00 

:  482.00 
:  710.00 

on  oA 

32.34  - 
'  30.39 
:  44.76 

Lima 

/— IP 
11 

:Sp.  quintal 

>    1(11     II   1  Vict 

,  tt 

OUJ. 
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Recife 

Arroba 

:  7-17 

11 

,  33.07  lbs. 

:  Cruzeiro 

:  2/3/310.  00 
=  2/2/355.00 

51.00  : 
58.41  - 

2.4$  ad 
valorem 

Sertao,  Type  ^  

tt 

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paul  0,  Type  5  

11 

11 

it 

:  284,00 
250.00 

'  46.72 
m.50 

3,0$  ad 

>  valorem 

>  5.50 

Torre  on 
Middling,  I5/16"  

11 

:Sp.  quintal 
:  101.4  lbs. 

:Peso 

Hous  t  on  -Gal  v  e  s  t  on  --New 

Orleans  a  v..  Mid.  I5J16" 

1  n 

:  Pound 

:Cent 

:  XXXXX 

38.72 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  torn.  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 

1/    Nominal  .floor  prices.    Inapplicable  to  private  exporters.    Pakistan  Government 
actual  offering  prices  for  export  10  percent  lower. 

2j    Prices  omitted  from  last  week's  table:    Recife,' July  10.  1952 ,  in  cruzeiros  per 
arroba  with  U.S.  cents "per  pound  in  parentheses,  Mata,  Type  4,  310.00  nominal 
(51.00)j  Sertao,  Type  4,  355.00  seller  (58,41);  taxes  2.4^  ad  valorem, 

2/  Nominal, 

U  Seller. 


